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The Hood Rubber Company Benefit Plan 


By R. S. Quinby, M.D. 
Service Manager, Hood Rubber Company 


Any plan of financial aid to disabled industrial workers gains an at- 
tentive ear among industrial managers. This has always been true, but 
more particularly in recent years. The Mutual Benefit Association, a co- 
operative arrangement among the workers themselves, has for many 
years been a popular method of protecting against the contingencies of 
life. Widespread legislation making effective Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws did much to focus attention on the great economic loss, both to 
workers and management, as a result of industrial accidents. The pas- 
sage of Compensation Laws placed the financial burden largely on the 
employer, but he has met much of this cost by the prevention of acci- 
dents through safety work and the reduction of disability among those 
injured by better industrial medical supervision. 

In spite of Compensation Laws which, at most, cared only for in- 
dustrial injuries and Mutual Benefit Associations which were non-exist- 
ent in many factories and even where effective protected only a small 
percentage of employees and those sometimes inadequately, there still 
remains large numbers of industrial workers without protection against 
sickness and non-industrial accident, disability and death, so when the 
Insurance Companies evolved plans for protection by Group Sickness 
and Death policies, there was a ready appeal. Costs were low as com- 
pared with individual policies; physical examination was waived; and 
the administrative effort on the part of the factory management was 
slight. Coupled with these factors was a rapidly developing effort throughout 
industry to improve employment relations by various methods. And then 
came the war and acute labor shortages, high turn-over and all sorts of ven- 
tures directed toward attracting and holding workers. It is not strange, 
therefore, that all these circumstances combined to greatly increase the cov- 
erage of industrial workers by group sickness and death insurance policies, 
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Mutual Benefit protection, pensions and various other plans for financial 
safeguarding against disability and death. Neither is it strange that the syb. 
ject commands so much attention when we consider the humanitarian appeal 
combined with attempts of so many of our neighbors in industry to best mee 
this situation by various methods. 

Fundamentally it is sound for management to attempt to attract and hold 
desirable workers. We know that particularly among more mature em. 
ployees, protection against the eventualities of life holds a very important 
position in the employment relationship. Therefore, it seems entirely sound 
to provide by some means such protection. 


Growth of the Hood Rubber Company Benefit Plan 


A few year ago the Hood Rubber Company, facing the condition of be- 
ing without adequate means for meeting this problem, wished to do so and 
worked out in some ways a rather unique plan of meeting this situation. Be- 
cause our conditions are typical of many other factories, and because experi- 
ence has indicated that in the main our solution has been a satisfactory one, 
we offer a description of our plan with emphasis on certain factors which, in 
light of experience, we believe deserve careful consideration in the anticipa- 
tion of selecting a method of protcting workers in the event of sickness or 
death. 

This factory is located in a suburb of Metropolitan Boston. At the 
time of announcing the Benefit Plan, we were employing about seven thou- 
sand, of which about thirty-five (35) per cent were female and about fifty 
(50) per cent foreign born. Because of good transportation facilities our 
employees have a widespread residential distribution throughout the Metro- 
politan District. About fifty (50) per cent are married and the average 
age is rather young—about twenty-eight years. 

For a number of years some of our workers had held membership ina 
Mutual Benefit Association, largely conducted by themselves, but financially 
assisted more or less by the Company. The coverage of this Association was 
small and the benefits inadequate. Various attempts to enlarge the organiza- 
tion failed to be of more than temporary utility, so we made a study of 
methods pursued in other companies to meet this problem and to determine 
how best they might be applied to meet our ideas of the proper solution. 


Basic requisites set for the plan 


We finally decided on the following requisites to a satisfactory plan:— 


That is should be economical. 

That there should be adequate coverage, both as to number of employees pro- 
tected and as to amounts paid those disabled, or to beneficiaries of those diseased. 

That administration should be in the hands of the management to permit direct 
dealings with employees. 

That expenses should be borne by the Company in order to permit of the fore- 
going, and on the ground that if the plan was worth while it was worth paying for 
entirely. 
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That provisions should be made to insure prompt and adequate medical super- 
yision throughout disability. 

That such a plan should readily fit into our general personnel program to 
stabilize employment, particularly in relation of employment and health. 

That proper premium should be placed on longer terms of continuous employ- 


t. 

That opportunity for malingering should be minimized. 

That the Plan should outline general policies and procedure, but should be 
suficiently flexible to enable caring for those totally disabled or superannuated 
in our employ. 

Investigation showed that many other plans contained certain of the 
foregoing features but that no single plan combined all, so taking the good 
points, we set about drawing up a simple plan and supplying any deficiencies 
ourselves and adapting the various methods to our own conditions. 


Introduction of the plan to the employees 


The Hood Rubber Company Benefit Plan became effective January 1, 
1919. Our General Manager, Mr. F. C. Hood, well stated the real intent of 
the Plan in three sentences contained in the letter of announcement. He 
said 

“This Plan is another effort toward prevention of ill health, as well as 
relief of financial burdens, in unavoidable cases.” 

“The Company regards the health and welfare of all its employees as 
one of the foundations of a prosperous concern.” 

“A sure foundation of any undertaking is friendly co-operation.” 

The real keynote was prevention; secondarily, financial relief; and 
thiidly, out of it all, a more stable employment relationship. 


Classes of benefits provided 


Three classes of benefits are provided :—Sickness, non-industrial acci- 
dent and death. This Plan has nothing to do with industrial accidents. These 
are cared for through the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

All factory employees who have been three months or more in our 
employ are covered by the Benefit Plan. Office employees are protected by 
death benefits, but sickness and accident disabilities are cared for by more 
adequate amounts arranged for by the continuance of wage payments de- 
pending on length and character of service. 

Protection under the plan begins after three months of continuous em- 
ployment, and both amounts of benefits and number of payments increase 
with length of employment, according to the following schedule :— — 

Employees disabled by sickness or non-industrial accidents receive 
benefits as follows :— 

Employed 3 month to 1 year receive $8.00 for 7 weeks 
Employed 1 year to 3 years receive 9.00 for 13 weeks 
Employed 3 years to 5 years receive 10.00 for 26 weeks 


1 
Employed 5 years to 15 years receive 12.00 for 39 weeks 
Employed 15 years and over receive 12,00 for 52 weeks 
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The Beneficiary of the employee, in the event of death, receives amounts 
according to length of employment, as follows :— 
Employed 3 months to 6 months receive $200.00 
Employed 6 months to 1 year receive 300.00 
Employed 1 year to 2 years’ receive 400.00 
Employed 2 years to 3 years’ receive 550.00 
Employed 3 years to 4 years’ receive 700.00 
Employed 4 years to 5 years’ receive 850.00 
Employed 5 years and over receive 1,000.00 


Explanation of benefits 


These schedules deserve some explanation. In the first place, we felt 
that length of continuous service was the real basis for reward. That 
those employed less than three months were really learners and had 
contributed nothing to the enterprise, and more likely to the contrary, 
were liabilities and therefore should not be extended protection until 
such time as they were able to be of value. It is an open question 
whether three or six months or a year is the proper length of time to 
delay coverage, but we selected three months as a reasonable time and 
not so long as to lack incentive to continue in our employ until protec. 
tion might be acquired. 

Secondly,—we rather arbitrarily set the amounts of benefits with- 
out reference to earnings. We established a minimum of more than had 
been previously paid by the Mutual Benefit Association. We took into 
consideration the total amount of money we could afford to expend on 
the Plan and had in mind that it would always be easier to increase 
‘rather than decrease amounts of benefits. Investigation showed that 
forty (40) per cent of our employees had no financial dependent and 
therefore needed a little assistance. Finally, it is to be emphasized that 
as this Plan was formulated, while the amounts represent minimum 
payments, we are always in a position and frequently do increase these 
amounts by special arrangement so as to adequately care for unusual 
cases. We knew that after four or five years of continuous employment 
workers usually stayed in our employ, so we arranged for maximum 
benefits to be securable after five years of employment, although the 
number of payments might be increased up to fifteen years of employ- 
ment. 


Detailed Features of the Plan 


We decided on a seven-day waiting period as protection against malin- 
gering in short time disabilities. This was less than under the Compensation 
Law, but not sufficiently long to work a hardship on the disabled individual. 

Certain general regulations provide for proper medical care, as well as 
necessary investigation and follow-up of disabled cases. 

A special provision makes possible assistance in cases of total disability, 
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or any other special cases, thereby enabling us to care for unusual conditions 
as they May arise. 

The Benefit Plan is not reinsured in any commercial insurance company. 
We assume full financial responsibility and entirely administer its provisions 
directly with our employees. 

Methods of procedure, as to administration, are briefly as follows :— 

Every department sends each morning to the Benefit Department an 
absence report showing all employees absent from work; number of days 
absent ; reasons, if already obtained ; and other pertinent information. These 
absence reports are returned to the departments at night after such informa- 
tion has been recorded on the individual cards as is needed by the Benefit 
Office and to the sheets is added results of investigation, progress, etc. 

All cases of absents are investigated by nurses on the second day, re- 
sardless of cause and findings reported. In some cases shorter absences are 
investigated at the request of the departments. 

Cases of sickness or accident are followed up, at least, once a week by 
the doctors and nurses and in most cases more frequently, depending on con- 
ditions. Our nurses and doctors are expected to see that adequate medical 
care is being obtained, and if not, to provide for it and in general to do every- 
thing possible to assure an early recovery. 

After a disabled case has been absent seven days the doctor in charge of 
the Benefit Plan reviews the case with the department head in order to get 
his proper approval for the payment of the benefits. Checks are sent out 
promptly on the 15th day of disability and weekly thereafter. All cases are 
seen by the Benefit Physician before returning to work and are examined and 
approved for work This all fits readily in our other plans having to do with 
employment and health supervision. From the individual records we secure 
certain information monthly as to absent rates from different causes, costs, 
sickness, etc. At the end of the year detailed tabulation is made with refer- 
ence to all the various factors connected with this subject. 


Success of this Plan 


Our experience indicates that this Plan has reduced unnecessary ab- 
senteeism ; that during the last several years our total absence rate has been 
about five per cent lost working time, of which about two-thirds is due to 
personal reasons, and one-third to sickness and accident. Except during the 
periods of unusual epidemics, the time lost for sickness does not exceed six 
days a year per employee. Women lost about twice as much time from both 
personal and sickness absence as men. 

These rates appear very favorable in comparison with those of any 
other group of industrial employees under similar conditions of employment 
and composed of a similar personnel as regards sex distribution. 

Out of our experience of nearly five years with this Benefit Plan has 
come some rather definite convictions concerning the various phases of the 
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entire subject although, unfortunately, we lack the yardstick with which t) 
measure accurately all the results. 

In the first place, we feel definitely that some provision for financial 
assistance in cases of unavoidable sickness and accident disability and ji 
event of death is highly desirable as a part of the program directed toward 
creating and maintaining desirable employment relations and hence stabalj. 
ing employment. 

In the second place, we feel that it is very necessary that such a plan 
should give every possible incentive to both management and workers t 
minimize disability by all possible medical and other preventive means. That 
by assuming the financial and administratve obligation all reasonable efforts 
wili be exerted to accomplish this and furthermore to assure prompt and equit- 
able settlement it is most desirable to deal directly with your own employees 
in such matters rather than through a third agency. There is no doubt, in 
view of our experience, that we have selected a most economical means of 
furnishing such protection to our workers. 

We feel that our experience has indicated that we were right in attempt. 
ing to place a premium on the length of continuous employment and that 
thereby we have helped to stabilize our employment. 

Every day experience indicates the desirability of having a Plan ex- 
tremely flexible and capable of meeting unusual conditions as they frequently 
exist. 

Finally, a word concerning what we have come to consider as the weak- 
ness of the Plan, namely,—the Death Benefits. 

In originally considering the amounts of death benefits we felt it desir- 
able to reduce the amounts payable in cases of short term employees to 
amounts sufficient to take care of immediate expenses incident to death and in 
cases of longer term employees make this allowance sufficient to support the 
dependent beneficiary for a time afterwards. We now feel that we overdid 
this feature and experience indicates that while much of the money is wisely 
used, a considerable amount is dissipated by one and another method and the 
direct useful returns are not commensurate with the expenditure. 


To digress a moment,—human nature does not react favorably toa 
reward from which someone else will benefit after we have died. We want 
our reward while we can enjoy it ourselves. A certain number of people 
place much value on life insurance as a protection to their dependents, but 
the majority place much more value on protection against sickness and acci- 
dent that may occur at any time. This is particularly true of younger em- 
ployees. Those without financial dependents, of which we have about forty 
per cent, need no protection beyond the payment of bills incident to death. 
The groups of older employees frequently have grown children and need 
relatively little assistance, so all in all our experience indicates that while a 
certain amount of financial protection in the event of death is desirable, it 
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may be much better to reduce these amounts and divert the money to the use 
of those who are disabled by sickness or accident. 

We expend a considerable amount of money annually in the payment of 
penefits. We do this because we believe that we thereby improve the em- 
ployment relationship and attract and hold a more desirable personnel. We 
should, therefore, seek to spend this money in such a way as to secure the 
greatest return in good-will and increased production. We feel that with 
some changes relative to Death Benefits our Plan realizes these results. 


Psychological Testing 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 

The first truth that experience in giving 
pychological tests has proved beyond 
question is that the way to begin with a 
tet is to test the test itself. This means 
trying the test on people whose abilities 
are known, to see if the results of the test 
agree with the known conditions. It is 
oly after a fairly comprehensive trial 
that any weight can be put on the results. 

It was decided to try out some of the 
tests in the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The first one tried was the 
Mechanical Aptitude Test for apprentices 
in the Machine and Tool Department. 
This test is composed of three parts: Ist, 
the “Cube Test”; 2nd, the “Spacial Per- 
ception Test”; and 3rd, the “Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitude Test” as described in 
Dr. Link’s book, Employment Psychology. 
The Foreman, Assistant Foreman and 
Shop Instructor in the apprentice training 
room were askcd to name twenty boys 
that were successful workmen in the shop 
and five that were not. Each made his 
list independent of the others. With one 
or two changes, all agreed on the twenty 
good and the five poor workmen. These 
boys were then given the Mechanical 
Aptitude Test. All twenty of the good 
workmen made good scores in the test and 
four of the five poor workmen made very 
poor scores. The fifth made a fairly good 
score and investigation showed that it was 
lak of attention to his work and not lack 
of ability that made his work unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The results of this first experiment were 


so very encouraging that it was decided to 
try further experiments. It was decided 
to test “Test VI,” of the Carnegie Per- 
sonnel Bureau and see what the results 
would show. A fairly large percentage 
of stenographic and clerical workers took 
the test and the results were very grati- 
fying. Practically all of the best in these 
departments got good marks and those 
who were not classed as good workers by 
their foremen, got lower grades. To be 
sure there were several exceptions, but 
this will always be the case in dealing 
with the complex of factors known as 
the human equation. 

The results of the experiment of trying 
the apprentice boys on Test VI, brought 
very different results. Some of the poor- 
est workers got the best grades, and some 
of the best workers got very poor grades. 
At first glance, this seemed to indicate 
that an alertness test that measured how 
fast a person read and answered printed 
questions, had no connection with their 
ability as workmen. But there are sev- 
eral other factors to be taken into ac- 
count. These boys are judged by their 
ability to get out a suitable quantity and 
quality of work. There is a shop in- 
structor for every eight or ten boys, who 
tells them what to do, how to do it, and 
to show them how it is done. The boy’s 
ability to acquire skill quickly, and so to 
do the work as demonstrated, determines 
the shop instructor’s estimate of his abil- 
ity. It is to be expected that there would 
be little or no connection between a men- 
tal alertness test and skill of hand. 

To get a more definite expression of the 
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relation between the results of the mental 
alertness test and intelligence in the shop, 
several selected groups were asked to 
take the test. The foremen were asked to 
name four or five of their very best work- 
men—men who would do well in any line of 
work, with good judgment—then another 
group of four or five men that were good 
workmen, as far as skill of hand was con- 
cerned, but who would not see through 
a new job fiearly as quickly as the other 
group. In two cases where this was done, 
it showed that the quicker the person was 
at seeing through a situation, the better 
workman he was, skill of hand being 
equal. That is to say, the trials show 
that there seems to be a definite relation 
between one’s mental alertness, as meas- 
ured by a printed academic test, and his 
value as a high class, all around work- 
man in the shop. 

The results of the trials show that 
special aptitude tests give a pretty accurate 
indication of the person’s fitness for the 
jobs for which the tests were devised. 
The task of developing aptitude tests for 
the variety of jobs in a large manufactur- 
ing plant is a large and expensive one 
On the other hand the classification of em- 
ployees by the use of an alertness test 
such as Carnegie Personnel Bureau Test 
VI is not so accurate but does give a fair 
indication as to their mental ability. While 
this a rough classification of factory help 
it is an inexpensive process and is the logi- 
cal starting point for the introduction of 
tests into the placement of employees. The 
end to be worked toward is the development 
of suitable tests for the different lines of 
work but this is the end and not the be- 
ginning. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that 
proper tests, used in the right way, give 
a fairly accurate indication of the prob- 
able chance of success of those examined. 
They will be a valuable addition to pres- 
ent methods of employment as a quick 
means of determining what job to put the 
new employee on. 


W. S. Berry. 


Rating Employees 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


In drawing up a rating plan for its em- 
ployees, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey found it fundamental that 
each man be judged from two points of 
view: personal and apart from his work, 
and as a result of observing his work, 
Under the former, it may be stated that 
there are three major sides to a man and 
two minor ones. These constitute the fol- 
lowing five standard characteristics: per- 
sonal qualities or moral nature, intellj- 
gence or mental faculties, physical quali- 
ties or mechanical machine, leadership and 
trade knowledge or technical education and 
experience. The last two are referred to 
as “minor” not because they are of less 
importance but because in some ways they 
depend upon the other three. 

Under the second point of view above, 
it may be stated that all men naturally 
fall into three groups: unsatisfactory, sat- 
isfactory and exceptional. A definition of 
these qualities will obviously very accord- 
ing to the kind of work for which a person 
is to be rated. This means that the defi- 
nitions for these standard characteristics 
must be modified for each local department 
and expressed in the terms of the detailed 
requirements of the respective jobs. Fur- 
ther, the relative importance of each char- 
acteristic must be thought out in terms of 
local requirements. A report form for 
general use but not designed specifically 
for any one department is the company 
form PT 19. 

The perfect balanced man is seldom, if 
ever, found and the object of the plan 
of rating men is not so much to find per- 
fection as it is to find the facts about the 
men as they are. By taking the men as 
they are and fitting them into the organiza- 
tion, each according to his peculiar char- 
acteristics, the whole group becomes more 
effective and at the same time each in- 
dividual will stand a better chance of mak- 
ing greater progress than if he proceeded 
in his own business, attempting to man- 
age all sides of it himself. 
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Vocational Training 
R K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 


The student of this company starts his 
training with the simpler operations and 
is gradually advanced to work requiring 
qa greater degree of skill. He is also 
given training in many branches which are 
somewhat special in character but which 
help to give him a well rounded out ex- 
perience. This transferring of the student 
from one department to another brings 
him into contact with many foremen and 
a mutual acquaintaice is thus formed 
which is helpful in getting him into the 
spirit of the plant and its personnel. 
Definite periods scheduled by the Voca- 
tional Training Department are put on 
each class of work and transfers to the 
different departments are made in sys- 
tematic order. 

A minimum of three hours per week 
during the entire course is given over to 
classroom instruction in the educational 
department for study of practical shop 
problems. No text-books are used in this 
work, all problems being taken from prac- 
tical experience in the various shop sec- 
tions. 

To be eligible for this course, the boy 
must not be less than sixteen years of 
age. He must have a good common school 
education, preferable a high school grad- 
uate. A preliminary examination of the ap- 
plicant’s physical and mental equipment is 
given before he is taken into the course. 

The course extends over a year. The 
first twelve weeks constitute a trial period 
and, if accepted at the end of this period, 
the time served becomes a part of the year 
of the course. During this time the 
student is loaned a set of tools by the com- 
pany so that his only expense is for over- 
alls and jumpers. 

On the completion of the course, the 
student is presented with a handsome tool 
chest, a set of tools and $100, together 
with his diploma, in consideration of faith- 
ful service. 


Educational Courses 
General Electric Company 


This company, in co-operation with the 
various educational institutions in the city, 
provides opportunities for instruction for 
those who wish to continue their training. 

The evening vocational school conducts 
classes at the works immediately after the 
close of the working day. The courses 
which are offered include Business English, 
Typewriting, Stenography, Phonograph 
Dictation, Calculating Machine Operation, 
Public Speaking, Shop Mathematics, Blue 
Print Reading, Mechanical Drawing, Ma- 
chine Design, Armiture Winding, Engi- 
neering Mathematics, and Vector Dia- 
grams. 

For those who desire other or more ad- 
vanced instruction, a large number of 
courses are offered at Union College and 
the Schenectady High School. 

A Bureau of Instruction is maintained 
at the works where stenographers and 
typists before engagement are taught the 
terms and forms used by the company. 
The length of this period of intensive 
training depends upon the education and 
previous training of the individual. 

A Student Engineering Training Course 
is maintained by the Testing Department 
of the company to develop designing, 
manufacturing, construction, research, and 
commercial engineers. This course is open 
to those employees who are engineering 
graduates of schools and colleges. 

A preliminary testing course is also con- 
ducted for high school graduates in which 
the students receive testing experience and 
training leading to the student engineering 
course. 


Education 
Pulp and Paper Industry 

The pulp and paper industry working 
jointly in the United States and Canada 
has evolved a system of instruction writ- 
ten by specialists and carried on by men 
thoroughly versed in the technology of the 
industry. It is probably unique in indus- 
trial education that an important industry 
throughout a continent has provided its 
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own textbooks and organized its own 
school. 


Up to 1918 in the United States and 
Canada, the educational committees of the 
pulp and paper industry had been striving 
to carry on night classes. These had failed 
for several reasons—want of satisfactory 
textbooks and experienced teachers, the ad- 
vent of the three shift day and the lack 
of desire to go out to classes after a man 
had settled at home for the evening. 
These were the main reasons. 


The committees of the two countries 
compared notes and had a joint meeting 
in September, 1918. Then was formed the 
Joint Committee on Vocational Education 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry of the 
United States and Canada. This commit- 
tee decided at once that textbooks were the 
greatest need and asked the industry for 
money to finance a set of books. These 
are now being published and the industry 
has provided $50,000 to do this. 

About one hundred of the leading 
specialists in the industry have given their 
best endeavors to produce a work that 
will not only constitute an authority on 
all phases of the industry but will also be 
a satisfactory arrangement of the subject 
for instructional purposes, especially for 
correspondence study. 


It is agreed on all hands that the result 
comes very near the objective. As a 
sequel to the demand for some institution 
to carry on this work closely controlled 
by the industry, an organization known 
as the Institute of Industrial and Domes- 
tic Arts was formed with its head office at 
St. Anne de Bellevue, near Montreal, 
where the Canadian Pulp and Paper Maga- 
zine is published, whose editor is J. N. 
Stephenson, editor also of the set of text- 
books referred to. Mr. Stephenson has 
been appointed principal of the school and 
its faculty consists of well-known experts 
in paper manufacture and technology. Of 
the faculty, six are superintendents of 
mills, three are managers, two are chief 
chemists, three are engineers, three are 
consulting technologists and others are 
specialists in other departments. The 
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school is being run under the supervision 
of a committee of executives in the in- 
dustry. 

After ten months’ operation, the enrol}. 
ment is now 350 and the students represent 
over sixty different positions in the mills 
from general manager to laboring man, 
from eighteen to sixty years of age and 
from university graduates to men whose 
only claim to education is that they know 
how to read and write. 

If the industry is to progress along the 
lines of prevention of waste and conser. 
vation of resources, it is essential that all 
ranks of its employees, both operative and 
administrative, should have more knowl. 
edge of the sciences underlying its basic 
operations, because this industry is rapidly 
changing from an art to a science. 


Employees’ Handbook 
Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
The Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
has issued a new informational booklet for 
its employees. To bring this booklet to 
the attention and interest of employees, 
resort has been made to cartoons and jl- 
lustrations. These are really quite inter- 
esting and serve to catch the worker’s at- 

tention. 

This booklet contains descriptive matter 
on hours of work, methods and basis of 
pay, employment policy, the worker and 
his job, health and safety, training, maga- 
zine, recreation, shop policies, and_per- 
sonal service. 

The book is really intended for the new 


man who is coming into the shop for the 
first time. 


Vacations for Employees 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation 
The Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation, 

as stated in the New York Times of July 
30, during the first week in July spent 
$615,000 for vacations for its 14,000 em- 
ployees. 

It was planned to scatter the vacations 
throughout the year but this, it was found, 
would keep the various departments short 
handed. Orders were then issued to close 
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all the plants on July 1 for one week. 
Each man was handed a week’s pay in ad- 
yance and told to have a good time. 

The payroll amounted to $415,000 and 
there was a loss of $200,000 in profits 
based on the $10,000,000 profit of last 
year. Petitions to close for special events 
signed by a majority of the employees are 
also always heeded by the corporation. In- 
creased efficiency is shown as a result of 
the vacation experiment, factory heads an- 
nounce. 


Pension and Benefit Plan 
Procter and Gamble Company 


Within ninety days after the date of 
employment, each employee, if he desires 
to participate in the plan, submits a cér- 
tiicate from a designated physician that 
he has passed a satisfactory physical ex- 
amination. 

Benefits under this plan may be obtained 
in several ways—retirement on account of 
age, retirement on account of permanent 
total disability, relief on account of tem- 
porary total disability, relief on account 
of temporary partial disability, retirement 
on account of partial disability. The plan 
also provides death benefits for bene- 
ficiaries of employees who participate in 
the plan. 

The Procter & Gamble Company con- 
tributes annually to the fund an amount 
equal to $16 per $1,000 of the aggregate 
yearly wages of the employees participating 
in this plan. The employees in turn con- 
tribute to the fund an amount equal to 
$8 per $1,000 of their aggregate annual 
wages. If the payments thus made by the 
company and employees are insufficient to 
pay the benefits provided by this plan, the 
board of directors of the company have the 


‘authority to increase the rate of payment, 


maintaining the same ratio of amounts paid 
by the employees and the company. 

The administration of the fund is in the 
hands of a board of trustees of this fund. 
In addition to the board of trustees, there 
are reviewing boards, one at each factory 
and one at the main office of the company. 
Each reviewing board consists of three 


members. At each factory, the superin- 
tendent is the chairman and the other two 
members are elected by vote of the em- 
ployees of the particular factory. The 
board of trustees consists of five members 
of whom two are named by the board of 
directors of the company, one from the 
main office organization and two from 
the general manufacturing forces. 


Factory Recreation Room 
Hills Brothers Company 


Last May, Hills Brothers Company pro- 
vided for its employees a large room for 
recreation during the noon hour. It was 
provided with real serviceable chairs and 
its windows were decorated with curtains 
to give it an atmosphere of homeliness and 
cheer. 

Since the greater portion of this com- 
pany’s employees are girls, it was first 
planned to open this room for the girls only 
but it has since been given over to both 
male and female employees. 

Spare time is given over to dancing or 
singing. For this, a Victrola and pianola 
are provided. Those preferring to read 
are provided with magazines and for them 
there are comfortable wicker chairs and 
sofas. 

Building Loan and Savings Association 
The Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Commonwealth Edison Building 
Loan and Savings Association assists its 
employees to become home-owners and to 
save money. The formation of this associa- 
tion became necessary due to a shortage of 
available houses and apartments for em- 
ployees. In the plan was also combined 
the privilege of saving for those interested 
in putting aside a little money each month. 

Employees are encouraged to save until 
they have put aside one-third of the total 
value of the house and lot. They can then 
obtain from the association a loan to cover 
all building expenses. Once an employee 
has secured the initial one-third, he sub- 
scribes for shares in the association for 
the amount of the other two-thirds and 
receives a loan of this amount. The in- 
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terest rate is equal to or lower than it 
could be obtained elsewhere. The monthly 
payments to the association toward the 
loan fund include both interest and prin- 
ciple. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company 
has recently issued a booklet describing 
this association and its activities. 


Management Week 
October 22-27 

The Joint Committee on Management 
Week has been making rapid progress. 
The committee consists of five members, 
as follows: 

Mr. V. P. Geffine, 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants 
Mr. J. F. Price, 
Society of Industrial Engineers 
Mr. Keppele Hall, 
Taylor Society 
Mr. D. W. K. Peacock, 
American Management Association 
Mr. John Younger, 
The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

This committee has met three times 
and has mapped the United States into 
seventeen territories and has assigned 
regional directors to each. 

The duty of these regional directors 
is to stimulate interest in Management 
Week in their territory, to foster meet- 
ings, and to see that good programs 
and good speakers are arranged for. It 
is their duty to act as a clearing house 
between the territory they represent 
and the national committee here in 
Cleveland. This scheme worked out very 
well last year and is being considerably 
increased in scope this year. 

Territory No. 1—Buffalo, including 
Erie, Pa., on the west and Albany, N. Y., 
on the east. Mr. W. W. Kincaid, Pres- 
ident of The Spirella Co., Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and President of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, is as- 
signed as regional director. It is sug- 
gested that his committee include Mr. 
W. B. Powell, of Buffalo, and Mr. N. D. 
Farmer, of The Carborundum Co. 
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Territory No. 2—State of Ohio ig as. 
signed again this year to Colonel Kep. 
pele Hall. The State University at 
Columbus is arranging for a series of 
meetings to last practically a week yp. 
der the direction of Professor J, 4 
Fisher and Mr. W. T. Magruder, which 
will take in practically Central Ohio, 
It will afford a great stimulus to thought 
on management in this district. 

Territory No. 3—New England Ter. 
ritory outside of Boston includes prin. 
cipally Western Massachusetts, Con. 
necticut, Vermont, Maine and New 
Hampshire. Mr. Henry S. Dennison 
has been asked to serve as regional 
director and Mr. L. M. Lamb, of the 
Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation, js 
suggested as one of the committee. The 
Western Massachusetts section is going 
to arrange a good meeting and the Mer. 
iden branch of the Connecticut section 
is also arranging a meeting. 

Territory No. 4—Boston, vicinity, and 
Rhode Island is again assigned to San- 
ford E. Thompson, who made such a 
success of the Boston meetings last 
year. It is suggested that F. Rich- 
mond Fletcher, of Scoville, Wellington 
& Co. of Boston, will act with him on 
the committee. Mr. Fletcher is a rep- 
resentative of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants. 

Territory No. 5—New York City and 
New Jersey. Irving A. Berndt is as- 
signed as regional director, with Mr. 
J. M. Jordan, President of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, to as- 
sist him. It is expected that a very fine 
series of meetings will be arranged in 
this territory. 

Territory No. 6—Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, and points south to Caro- 
lina. Mr. Elisha Lee, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, is being approached to 
act as regional director and John Scan- 
lon, of the Hess Bright Manufacturing 
Co., is suggested to act on his com- 
mittee as representative of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants. 

Territory No. 7—Pittsburgh District 
and West Virginia. K. F. Treschow, 
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Secretary of the Western Pennsylvania . 


Engineering Societies, is assigned as re- 
gional director. Mr. C. G. Jensen, of 
the A. M. Byers Co., is suggested as 
one of his committeemen. Pittsburgh 


js going to hold another meeting this 


year. 
Territory No. 8—Illinois and Wiscon- 


sin, with Chicago as headquarters. Pro- 
fessor Hugo Diemer is again assigned 
as director for Chicago, and -it is ex- 
pected that Chicago will have as fine 
a series of meetings this year as it had 
last. 

Territory No. 9—Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. T. Neil Wynne, of the Indian- 
apolis Light and Heat Co., has been 
assigned as regional director. 

Territory No. 10—Alabama and the 
states touching it. This territory has 
Mr. J. W. Moore, of Birmingham, as 
its regional director. Chattanooga is the 
location of an A. S. M. E. regional 
meeting and a Management Day is pro- 
vided on the program. Atlanta, Ga., 
and Memphis, Tenn., are also going to 
stage Management Week sessions. 

Territory No. 11—Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Lowisiana. This is prac- 
tically the oil field region of the country 
and Tulsa is having a petroleum expo- 
sition during Management Week, at 
which Mr. J. E. Stillwell is arranging 
to have papers delivered on manage- 
ment subjects. Mr. H. P. Porter, of 
Tulsa, is assigned as regional director, 
with Ralph C. Von Thurn, of the Cos- 
den Company, assisting him on the com- 
mittee. 

Territory No. 12—Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, Idaho and Montana. A. H. 
Lichty, Vice-President of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co. of Denver, has been 
asked to serve as regional director. 

Territory No. 13—Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska and Iowa. Mr. Dean 


Flowers, President of the St. Paul En- 
gineering Society, is assigned as regional 
director, with Mr. F. H. Tuttle, of the 
N. A. C. A. and the Photo Plating Co., 
of Minneapolis, assisting him ‘on the 
committee. St. Paul staged a good 
meeting last year and Mr. Jiles W. 
Haney, of the Nebraska section, is also 
going to stage a management meeting 
this year. Minneapolis is in all prob- 
ability going to take part. 


Territory No. 14—California and Ne- 
vada. Mr. Robert Sibley, of The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
is assigned as regional director, with 
Mr. C. A. D’Arcy, of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co. of San Francisco, assisting 
him. 

Territory No. 15—Oregon and Wash- 
ington. This territory is showing a 
great deal of enthusiasm under the di- 
rection of Ira Dye, of Seattle, who has 
been assigned as regional director. The 
papers are already arranged for dealing 
with planning of a new factory, per- 
sonnel work, and the collection and use 
of production costs. 


Territory No. 16—Detroit, Michigan. 
The Society of Industrial Engineers, 
Detroit Chapter, has taken the initiative 
and is arranging a two-day program. 
It is suggested that the S. I. E. chair- 
man act as regional director for the 
State of Michigan. Mr. J. J. Martin- 
dale is their chairman and it is sug- 
gested that F. H. Dodge, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., and Sidney C. Guthrie, of the Jan- 
sen Mfg. Co., should act on his com- 
mittee. 

Territory No. 17—Missouri and Kan- 
sas. Mr. Brockway, President of the 
Kansas Engineering Society, is assigned 
as regional director. St. Louis is going 
to hold a meeting. 
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Judging Human Character. By H. L. Hollingworth. D. Appleton and Company, 

New York, 1922. 263 pages. 

Most books on judging human character have so far been either unre. 
liable or, if scientific, too technical for the average reader to enjoy or under. 
stand. Professor Hollingworth has performed the rather unique feat of 
combining easy reading with exact science, and he has presented his material 
in as non-technical a manner as the subject will allow. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the criticism and evaluation of 

methods now in general use for the judging of human character. Experi- 
ments which are quoted demonstrate the unreliability of letters of applica- 
tion, photographs, self-estimates, the personal interview, recommendations 
and testimonials, and show that the conclusion reached by any one of these 
methods will vary with time, circumstance, and the judge. Even the same 
judge, given the same material, will tend to disagree with his own previous 
decision as greatly as if it had been made by an entirely different person. In 
fact, discrepancies in any of the methods considered are shown to be usually 
about as great as possible, with slightly closer agreement in specific char- 
acter traits, or a consensus of judgments. 

Rating scales have the advantage of being a concrete expression of per- 
sonal estimate but they too have, on the whole, small value. Indifference or 
incompetence of the rater frequently makes matters worse. Recent findings 
are cited which indicate that the graphic scale is perhaps the least useless of 
the lot. 

The latter part of the book is necessarily somewhat more technical. It 
describes various types of tests and their significance. Tests may be con- 
structed on the principle of either the standard task, graded tasks, homo- 
geneous material, or miscellaneous gradations, and they may be of the (1) 
miniature, (2) analogy, (3) sample, or the (4) correlation or empirical pro- 
cedure type. The first two types have not proved to be of much value, but the 
sample method has shown some good results, particularly in trade tests. The 
last, or correlation method, has yielded the best results and is consequently 
the most used. 

Particularly in view of the present widespread enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject, it is perhaps remarkable that the over-popular imposter, who diagnoses 
character by means of structural characteristics such as wrinkles, protuber- 
ances, pigmentation and the like, is given only passing mention. Perhaps his 
being ignored is, after all, the most acid condemnation. 
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Professor Hollingworth has omitted much minute detail, analysis, and 
plans for specific procedure which would have interested the professional 
psychologist. Had he done otherwise he would undoubtedly have defeated 
his purpose to reach the “general reader, the student, the teacher, the business 
man, foreman, executive, or personnel specialist, to whom the technical jour- 
nals are unfamiliar, inaccessible or unintelligible.” In writing as he has, he has 
performed a service to psychology by interesting readers who would not 
otherwise have been reached, and to those readers he has performed a service 
by giving an accurate account of the present status, limitations, and possi- 
bilities of the scientific judgment of human character. 

JosEPHINE R. GLAscocK, 
Psychologist, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


Principles of Salesmanship. By Harold Whitehead. The Ronald Press Company, 

New York, 1923. Second Edition, IX + 378 pages. 

Every book on salesmanship which proposes to teach men how to sell, is 
open to the general criticism that we cant teach a man fo sell, we can only 
teach him to sell something. This is true in spite of the fact that there are 
many basic facts or principles which are fundamental to all selling. Sales- 
men as a class are not the sort of individuals who can or will attempt to apply 
principles to the specific problems which they meet day by day. But the mak- 
ers of salesmen—the sales managers, district managers, and supervisors who 
train men to sell a particular article or proposition—can profitably use a 
knowledge of the rules of the game in order to perfect their representatives 
in the particular strategies and tactics which make for effective selling in any 
given line. 

The author has given us in this second edition of his book a very palat- 
able and well-balanced discussion of what he considers the basic principles 
of selling. The first section (Chapters I-VI) discusses “those general and 
specific problems which a salesman must understand before attempting an 
interview,” including buying motives, the buyer’s attitude, preparation of the 
selling talk, and the generalship of the pre-approach. In the second section 
(Chapters VII-X VII), we find the usual chapters on gaining the interview, 
arousing interest, creating desire, answering objections, closing the sale. The 
third section (Chapters XVIII-XXIII) is concerned with the larger aspects 
of salesmanship, such as the social problems involved, business relations, 
types of customers, relations with the sales organization. The final chapters 
(XXIV-XXIX) present short descriptions of the personal qualities neces- 
sary to success in selling, viz., enthusiasm, industry, courtesy, courage, and 
tact. 

Most writers on salesmanship who attempt to apply psychological facts 
and theories to the problems of selling, usually do extreme violence to psy- 
chology and develop “mental laws” which no reputable psychologist would 
recognize. Mr. Whitehead, by contrast, builds upon only such facts as are 
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commonly accepted in psychological circles. He does not enter the contro. 
versial ground of instincts, for example, but stops at motives. Furthermore, 
he attempts no classification of motives or desires, merely listing a Variety 
of appeals which the salesman may use. A further change from the usual 
treatise appears when the author ridicules the idea of a “psychological 
moment” in closing a sale and refuses to discuss it. 

This last departure may be carrying things too far. Every sales manager 
knows that some of his salesmen continually lose sales by not knowing when 
to close. Many salesmen are guilty of talking themselves out of orders. To put 
the emphasis upon methods of closing, as the author does, is correct, but 
salesmen also surely need to know how to judge when the prospect has 
reached the point when closing methods can be introduced. 

The value of certain chapters of the book may easily be questioned. For 
example, the chapter given to logic (“Straight Thinking,” Chapter XII) js 
so abstract and “high-brow” that few salesmen can understand or appreciate 
it. The mere phrases “observation of residues,” “concurrent variations,” 
“false cause,” etc., used as topics, will frighten away all but the most cour- 
ageous. The content, even when reduced to common terms, is too abstract for 
salesmen to assimilate profitably. Again, the chapter on “Types of Buyers” 
(XXII) is filled with general statements and gives almost nothing which will 
aid a salesman in recognizing the various types. Besides, as the author ad- 
mits, there are no clear-cut types. 

The closing chapters on the development of personality give brief but 
forceful discussions of the personal factors in selling which are generally 
little considered. The importance of personality needs such emphasis as this, 
but it is to be regretted that the author did not depart from general statements 
to give more specific information on how to develop the particular qualities 
mentioned. Personality can be developed, and the author, out of his wide ex- 
perience, ought to be able to go beyond the examples and illustrations used to 
fortify his statements. To take an instance at random, the subject: “How 
to Develop Enthusiasm,” is treated in one short paragraph (page 287), the 
substance of which is: 

“The first requisite is for the salesman to enjoy his work and to throw himself 
eagerly into the game. The secret of eagerness and enjoyment of work lies in inter- 
est and interest is dependent upon study and analysis. The more a salesman studies 
the business side of his particular sphere of work and analyzes his offer, the more 


interested will he become in his work, and the more eager will he be to put to 
practical test the theories he has worked out in his own mind.” 


The trouble with this is simply that a salesman does not, unaided, study 
and analyze anything, and he will only attempt it when given specific helps 
in that direction. The author does not supply such helps. One would expect 
that the questions and problems for the chapters on personality would contain 
exercises calculated to develop certain qualities, but here again he is disap- 
pointed. 

However, the work, taken as a whole, sets a standard as a guide-book for 
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the study of salesmanship which few others have attained. Criticism of the 
yolume must arise mainly from the belief that the author, from his wide ex- 
perience, could have given much more help in applying the principles of 
salesmanship then he has seen fit to include. 


H. G. Kenacy, 
Sales Research Department, Procter & Gamble Distributing Company. 


Industrial Democracy. By Glenn E. Plumb and William G. Roylance. B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., New York, 1923. 359 pages. 


If corporations which control 95 per cent of all industry were conducted 
ona basis of service instead of profit, there would be an increase of efficiency, 
less degredation of labor and a more economic distribution of products. Mr. 
Plumb, therefore, proposes a reorganization of industry on a basis of 
democracy so that there will be an equal protection of rights and interests 
and effective output. This reorganization must be based on the principles of 
equal human rights—of individual and social justice—which coincide with 
the principles of economic efficiency. To this end, the Plumb plan proposes 
the provision of a state policy. 

He classifies all industries into four groups: National and State public 
utilities, monopoly and other industries. 

The Federal Government is to own, organize and operate those in the 
first group ; likewise the State for the state utilities. For the third and fourth 
group the investors, whether of money or labor, shall own the monopoly 
industries and all others are to be operated according to the preference of 
those engaged in them. 

In the case of Federal and State public utilities the government creates 
a corporation, without stocks or bonds, and leases it to a board of directors 
equally representing management, labor and the public. A public agency 
fixes rates, and wages are determined by the tri-partite board. Half of the 
savings effected by this plan will be distributed between management and 
labor; the other half is for expansion up to a certain percentage beyond 
which there is a reduction ‘in rates. The share of the surplus, if any, is 
distributed pro rata, between management and labor. 

In the third and fourth group the state provides for the organization of 
a corporation for those who desire to invest. Capital stock, issued at par, 
entitles the investors to the property of the corporation. The stock is 
assignable, transferable, only voted in person and bears a limited, cumulative 
tate of dividend. Bonds of a prior lien and a lower rate are issued to those 
requiring security and a constant return. 

“Labor stock” of no par value, is issued to employees, with a voting 
privilege ; the amount of wages having as much of a vote as the same amount 
of preferred dividends. Excess of earnings are divided in two; the corporate 
surplus may be divided between employees and shareholders and the public 
surplus goes to plant improvements or to the reduction of prices. 
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Such is the “Plumb Plan” in essence, which plunges gayly into an 
uncharted sea with an untried craft however excellent in aim. To identify 
the interest of the worker with the employer, to make him work for the 
industry as he would for himself is the essence of efficiency. Whether the 
Plumb plan can achieve this goal will be open to doubt as long as human 
nature is as it is, apart altogether from the difficulties of paying off the 
employer, changing the Constitution, and relegating to a tri-partite body 
the co-ordinating functions of management. As an effort to create a plan to 
increase the interest of the worker in his work, to abolish the faults of the 
present system and the wastefulness of strikes, bloodshed and unemploy- 
ment the Plumb Plan is worthy of serious consideration. 


J. D. Hackett, 
Consulting Engineer 


Employee Vacation Plans. A Survey by Industrial Relations. Bloomfield & 
Bloomfield, Boston, 1923. Price, $1.50. : 


This survey considers organized vacation plans, carefully adopted in 
order to promote better relations and improved output as well as to give the 
employee a needed opportunity for rest and recreation. There is 
good deal of information to be obtained by reading over these various 
vacation plans. 

Practically the entire survey is made up of actual vacation plans ex- 
isting in over a hundred concerns which allow vacations to their office 
employees and executives. Care must be taken that confusion is not 
caused by the indefiniteness of the title of this survey which really nes 
be called “Office Employee Vacation Plans.” 


The Worker in Modern Economic Society. By Paul H. Douglas. Curtis N. 
Hitchcock and Willard E. Atkins. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1923. XXXIII + 929 pages. 

This volume, eleventh in the series of “Materials for the Study of 
Business,” is designed primarily as a text for students of the labor problem 
in colleges of commerce and administration. This series of books, which 
is being prepared under the editorship of Leon Carroll Marshall, will include 
two volumes on problems of personnel, one “The Manager’s Administration 
of Personnel,” and this present volume on the position of the worker in 
modern industrial society. 

The book is the outgrowth of a three years’ experiment in teaching 
courses in the field of industrial relation at the School of Commerce and 
Administration of the University of Chicago. The objective of the authors 
in its preparation was “to attempt to cover a wider scope in the field of labor 
problems by emphasizing both the psychological and the underlying indus- 
trial aspects of the modern situation, while knitting together the various 
problems into a more or less unified and organic whole; and second it is a 
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book of readings, with selections from different sources rather than a re- 
writing of them at second hand.” 

Anyone who knows the field of literature on industrial relations will 
realize immediately how difficult it must be to make’ selection from the 
enormous amount of literature extant. To begin with, the undertaking 
represents a tremendous amount of reading and exceedingly good judgment 
not only as to the points of view of the various authors of literature, but 
also in regard to the amount of material to be presented on various topics. 
It is a very easy matter to fill a book of practically one thousand pages with 
literature, but it is an exceedingly difficult matter to make a selection of the 
best literature and at the same time provide for an adequate representation 
of various points of view. 

It seems to me that this task has been most admirably performed and 
that the authors have provided in one volume what is by all means the most 
valuable collection either for class room purposes or for the business man 
who wishes to be roundly informed on the worker’s approach to the indus- 
trial relations problem in all its phases. 


A conspicuous feature of all of the volumes in the series is that each 
of them approaches the whole problem of economic society from its particu- 
lar point of view. For instance, as the volume on the “Financial Organiza- 
tion of Society” naturally includes a section devoted to the history of 
economic society, so, too, the present volume contains a section devoted to 
the development of economic organization with special emphasis on the posi- 
tion of labor in that economic development. 


In other words, a consideration of the development of economic society 
provides a background with which to view the special problem before the 
student. 

Furthermore, this particular volume approaches the human side of 
business from the point of the worker. Another volume will approach 
much the same problem from the point of view of the administrator. It is 
obvious that the two points of view are complementary for the student who 
is viewing the question from its public or semi-public interest. While not so 
apparent, it is equally true that they are complementary for the worker who 
is especially interested in the labor point of view or for the business execu- 
tive who is especially interested in administration. 

Part 1 of this volume has to do with “Human Nature and Industry ;” 
Part 2, with “Development of Economic Organization ;” Part 3, with “The 
Worker in His Relation to the Market ;’ Part 4, with “Security and Risk ;” 
Part 5, with “The Worker’s Approach to His Problems ;” Part 6, with “The 
Employer’s Approach ;” Part 7, with The Community’s Approach.” 

Of these various sections, Parts 1 and 6 have the least integral relation- 
ship to the whole volume. If anything, there is too little indication of the 
relationship of Part 1 to the rest of the volume. One can well imagine how 
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the student may wonder when the instructor who begins on Part 1 would 
reach the actualities of the labor question. 
Still, the authors have found a remarkable amount of literature which 
bears directly on the relationship of human nature to the labor problem. 
Not only as a text book but as a reference book for the industria] 
executive, this volume may be recommended as of quite exceptional value. 


W. J. Dona 


The Shoe Industry. By Frederick J. Allen. Henry Holt & Company, New York, 

1922. 415 pages. 

This book is the result of careful investigation and study extending 
over a period of six years. Information has been secured from manufac- 
turers, officials, department heads and operatives in every grade of service 
and from the foremost authorities in the shoe and leather world, The 
conditions and methods presented are those that are general and prevailing 
in this country. 

It is the purpose of the book to give the nature, history, magnitude, 
operations and processes, employment opportunities and demands, earnings, 
and the probable future of the industry, for those already in it, for other 
persons, and their advisers and teachers, who may be considering employ- 
ment in this field of manufacture, and for all students of industry. 

Chapters XIII and XIV are particularly interesting to those engaged 
in other work than shoe making. Chapter XIII is entitled, “(Employment 
Conditions, Wages and Hours of Labor.” This is a very interesting chapter 
describing the various personnel problems which are being encountered in 
the industry and the methods which are in use. Considerable statistical data 
regarding employees in the shoe industry is given in this chapter. 

Chapter XIV discusses “Training In the Shoe Industry.” Discussion in 
this chapter consists of the following topics—schools and courses in shoe- 
making, quotation from a report upon industrial education in shoe manu- 
facture, shoe and leather course of the Boston Continuation School, the 
Lynn Independent Industrial Shoemaking School, the plan of the United 
States Training Service, purpose of training program, the instruction staff 
and how to proceed with instruction. 
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651. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


651.3 Space: Location, Arrangement, Special Rooms 


Offce-Expense Budgeting That Saved 
33%. By W. S. Bucklin. System, July, 
1923, pp. 43-45. 

This article describes the use of budge- 
tary control as an instrument for insuring 
the firm that departmental expenses will 
not exceed to too great extent the figure 
set by the management. The particular 
plan described is that used by the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, 


The Scott Company’s File Clerks’ 
Test. By Donald G. Paterson. Jour- 
nal of Personnel Research, April, 1923, 
pp. 547-561. 

Mr. Paterson describes a practical test 
for file clerks which can be used effec- 
tually in any organization employing a 
number of this sort of workers. This is 
one of a number of tests produced by the 
cooperative efforts of the members of the 
Scott Company. Incidentally, this article 
shows what a great deal of care and ac- 


651.4 Administration: Regulations, 


Punching the Clock. By John Flodin. 
Industrial Management, August, 1923, 


pp. 95-96. 


This is a brief discussion of the value of 


658. 
658.1 


Costly Maintenance Due to Too Much 
Labor Specialization. By Everett W. 
Howe. Management and Administra- 
tion, August, 1923, p. 164. 


Savings in plant maintenance, effected by 
extreme specialization in the forces of the 


Effective Use of Office Space. By Harry 
A. Hopf. Office Economist, August. 
1923, pp, 3-4. 

This article briefly describes the value 
of effective use of office space. It urges 
the use of open office space rather than 
division by private partitions, thus permit- 
Haphazard plan- 
ning of layout is expensive in the long run. 


ting future expansion. 


Employment, Pay 


curate precise work is required in order to 
furnish management with this useful ard 
dependable tool. 


Standardized Stenographic Tests. By 
William H. Woodruff. Journal of Per- 
sonnel Research, April, 1923, pp. 562- 
567. 

This article suggests standardized steno- 
graphic tests which may be used in hiring 
stenographers. Sample tests are illus- 
trated,. 


Training, Communications, Supplies 


a time-clock for use among office em- 
ployees. The author believes that the de- 
crease in tardiness does not repay the drop 
in morale which usually follows the in- 
stallation of a time-clock. 


PLANT MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Finance, Organization 


plant department, are often carried too far, 
resulting in excessive costs. This article 
gives several suggested remedies for this, 
based on conditions observed at first hand 
in a large manufacturing plant. It is 
probable that similar conditions exist in 
other industries throughout the country. 
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“Industrial Technique and Social Ethics. 
By E. C. Lindeman. The Survey, 
August 1, 1923, pp. 492-495. 


The question is raised whether industry 
can face seven ways at once. These seven 
ways or groups are enumerated as stock- 
holders, directors, management, workers, 
courts, politicians and the community. 


How Shall We Select Our Executives? 
By E. H. Fish. Management and Ad- 
ministration, August, 1923, pp. 183-184. 


Every organization that begins modestly 
and develops healthily stands in most seri- 
ous danger of some day reaching the point 
where it outgrows the ability of the men 
who founded it. The writer of this ar- 
ticle believes that there are two criterions 
for determining the material from which 
an executive may be made. These are a 
reasonable amount of intelligence which 
may be measured and a good supply of 
common sense for dealing with fellow 
men. 


Acres of Diamonds Within the Organi- 
zation. By D. H. Colcord. Sales 
Management, June, 1923, pp. 723-724. 

When an organization begins looking on 
the outside for executives, it must be sure 
that such a policy is not the delusion of 

“greener grass in the pasture on the other 

side of the fence.” This article discusses 

this policy in obtaining a sales executive. 


The Measurement of Management. By 
Frederick J. Schlink. Management and 
Administration, August, 1923, pp. 173- 
178. 


A measure of management ability is be- 
coming as necessary to industry as the 
many precision instruments are to science. 
This article offers some concrete possibili- 
ties from the engineer’s point of view. 


Personnel Work That Pays Dividends. 
By N. J. Rich. Jndustry Illustrated, 
August, 1923, pp. 18-19. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., estab- 

lished its personnel department in 1920. 


The scope of the work done by this de- 
partment includes employment, medical and 
health service, education, advisory service, 
plant organs, employee activities, joint re- 
lations, records and analysis. 


The Tie-Up of Sales and Production, 
By L. J. Conger. Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, August, 1923, pp. 137-140, 
The writer of this paper believes that 

the proper solution of a practicable and 

efficient tie-up between sales and produc- 
tion presents three distinct problems. First, 

a satisfactory and scientific budgeting of 

sales possibilities; second, an efficient and 

workable budgeting of production; and 
third, a proper control of the balance be- 
tween the sales and production budgets. 


The Military Type of Organization. By 
W. Maxwell Reed. Bulletin of the Tay- 
lor Society, August, 1923, pp. 141-149, 


“It is the purpose of this paper to sug- 
gest a device that will automatically call 
attention to any weak sectors that may 
exist in a large organization in order that 
the standard and esprit de corps of all may 
be elevated to a degree more nearly cor- 
responding with that maintained by the 
best managed divisions.” 


Synchronizing Sales and Production. 
By G. B. White. Management and Ad- 
ministration, August, 1923, p. 172. 


The great mass of manufacturing plants 
in this country are at neither extreme of 
doing a specialty or jobbing business nor 
making goods for stock. As a result, the 
great majority of organizations, containing 
a selling and a manufacturing unit, must 
continually compromise between the con- 
flicting interests of the two departments 
in bringing co-ordination and mutual inter- 
est out of what might be chaos. The 
writer believes that conferring is a more 
necessary step toward more and _ better 
business than any other that can be taken, 
providing neither department is in itself 
hopelessly disorganized. 
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658.3 Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 
Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


Railway Union Spends Money With 


Abandon. Railway Age, July 28, 1923, 

pp. 167-169. 

The recent suit of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Laborers for recovery of funds 
from its former president discloses the 
gross irregularities in expenditures which 
have taken place. This also brings to 
light information regarding the activities of 
this and other labor organizations during 
the period of Federal control. 


Harvesters and Hoboes in the Wheat 
Fields. By Don D. Lescohier. The 
Survey, August 1, 1923, pp. 482-487. 
This is a very interesting discussion of 

labor conditions in the wheat section where 
employment is seasonal, resulting in great 
labor unstability. The effect of such un- 
stability on the worker himself is the 
basis of this article. 


What Human Organization Means to 
Industry. By Sam A. _ Lewisohn. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, August, 1923, 
pp. 25-26. 

The writer of this article believes that 
it is as much the duty of intelligent man- 
agement to make our wage-earning con- 
sumers contented and able to buy as it is 
to urge them to buy. He states that, if 
people can be made relatively happy and 
effective in their work, much has been 
done to make our institutions a success. 


The Organization of Modern Industry. 
By Dexter S. Kimball. Management 
and Administration, August, 1923, pp. 
165-171. 


This is the second of the series discuss- 
ing this subject. This part discusses the 
economic and social effects of industrial 
revolution. The transfer of skill from 
hand manufacture to machine manufac- 
ture is subject of this article. 


Labour and Industry in China. By J. 
B. Tayler and W. T. Zung. Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review, July, 1923, pp. 
1-20. 

Industrial development on Western lines 
began late in China. Of recent years it 
has been remarkably rapid. It still suf- 
fers, however, from low efficiency and 
lack of industrial experience and training. 
Labour conditions in both the old and the 
new forms of industry are much below 
Western standards; women and children 
are extensively employed and hours of 
labour are long. The standard of living 
in China is low, but wages, especially those 
of unskilled workers, do not always reach 
this standard. Workers may travel great 
distances to find employment and are of- 
ten engaged through a contractor. Hous- 
ing accommodation is sometimes provided 
by the employer; welfare work in the 
Western sense has only been instituted by 
a small number of employers. 


National Income  Inequitably Dis- 
tributed. By Ernest G. Draper. New 
York Evening Post, August 7, 1923. 


The president of the American Creosot- 
ing Company believes that wage earners 
have not received their share of the na- 
tion’s growing wealth. Increased produc- 
tion has not brought about increased real 
wages to the great mass of laboring men 
and women. Our present form of society 
has caused a condition of wide inequality 
so that the relatively few rich have become 
richer while the great mass of the poor 
have become poorer. 


Variations in Purchasing Power and 
Wage Rates. By Ralph C. Davis. 
Finance and Industry, July 28, 1923, p. 4. 


This is a study of industrial wages be- 
fore and after the depression and the ef- 
fect on retail sales. This study was made 
among plants in the Cleveland district. 
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The Economic Effects of the British 
Trade Boards System. By Dorothy M. 
Sells. International Labour Review, 
August, 1923, pp. 191-220. 


Trade boards in Great Britain are es- 
tablished under an amended Act of 1918 
by the Minister of Labour in order to deal 

_ with wages, hours and conditions in ill 
organized trades. Their primary duty is 
to determine a minimum wage. They are 
composed of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of employers and workers, the num- 
ber varying according to the size of a 
trade, together with a certain number of 
“appointed members” of independent po- 
sition, all members being appointed by the 
Minister. 

The sixty-three trade boards set wp in 
Great Britain and Ireland, covering threc 
million workers, have had great influence. 
Among other things they have tended to 
prevent an excessively rapid dislocation 
after the war and do not tend to fix vn- 
duly high wages but such as lie between 
a subsistence level and what is claimed as 
a fair wage. Their influence on hours, 
organization and management can also be 
traced and their effects may be summied 
up as generally advantageous. 


The Black Folk Are Coming On. Sur- 
vey, July 15, 1923, pp. 432-435. 
This is a discussion from a social and 
economic viewpoint of the recent large 
migration of negroes northward. 


Employment Administration in the 
United States Post Office Department. 
By Edward J. Cantwell. International 
Labour Review, July, 1923, pp. 51-55. 


For many years prior to 1921, working 
conditions in post offices in the United 
States were very unsatisfactory. Since 
then, there has been quite a change. This 
is a review of the new personnel man- 
agement of the postal service, covering in 
a brief way some of the important factors 
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658.41 Employment: Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em- 
ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion, 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Immigration and Labor Shortage. Noy 
Republic, August 1, 1923. 


Two months ago industry was assailing 
the restrictions on immigration as a bar 
to the nation’s prosperity. Today, all in- 
formed economic observers are fearfy] 
lest the demand for goods may not keep 
pace with the nation’s productive capacity, 
This is the dominant theme of this article, 


Prohibition. An interview with Elbert H. 
Gary. New York Times, July 31, 1923, 


Mr. Gary declares that the dry law js 
the workers’ friend. He believes that pro- 
hibition has been of incalculable benefit 
to steel employees. Reports from the 
various mills show crime and_ poverty 
vanishing with laborers now spending their 
spare time on auto outings with their 
families. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Its Spokesmen, Its Record. By 
Herbert Feis. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, August, 1923, pp. 705-733. 
This article is divided into four parts, 

These four parts discuss the spokesmen 

and their books, the cases before the 

court, the opposition, especially from the 
labor unions, the obstacles to success in 

Kansas and conclusions. This study was 

completed before the recent Supreme Court 

decision which will curtail the future 
operations of the Kansas Court greatly if 
not completely. 


responsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of the Service Relations Division of 
the Post Office Department. 


White Collar Gives Way to Overalls. 
New Republic, August 1, 1923. 


One by one the occupational caste bar- 
riers are falling down. Twelve dollars 
a day in the building trades make even the 
soft palms of the silk counter clerk in- 
tolerable. 
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What Is Intelligence? By Henry C. 
Link. Atlantic Monthly, September, 
1923. 

“An immature science breeds premature 
conclusions. With all respect for merit, 
applied psychology is today the Jackie 
Coogan of the scientific world.” Thus the 
writer opens his analysis of the many wild 
claims made by psychologists and sociai 
writers for the results of intelligence 
tests. Recognizing and pointing out the 
merits of intelligence tests, he carefully 
points out their limitations and reaches 
the following important conclusions: 


658.447 Training and Education: 
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Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 
ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 
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“There is absolutely nothing in the 
technique of intelligence tests as applied 
so far which warrants any comparison 
between the native intelligence of various 
groups or races. All that we can say is 
that there is a difference in their scores, 
and that this difference may be due to any 
number of factors of which native endow- 
ment is only one.” He also points out the 
fallacy in the claim that most people reach 
their intellectual maturity at about the age 
of fourteen. The article concludes with a 
constructive statement of the significance 
and practical value of intelligence tests. 


Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Col- 
leges; Employee Publications, Management Training, Technical 


Training 


Methods of Teaching in a General Shop. 
By Earl L. Bedell. Industrial Educa- 
tion Magazine, August, 1923, pp. 38-43. 
The rotating of groups, sometimes re- 

ferred to as “group method,” is character- 

istic of the general shop organization. In 
the Detroit schools, this method has been 
developed so that each pupil may be given 
the opportunity to come into contact with 
‘a large number of different activities. 


The Cost of Foremen Training. By B. 
M. Naussbaum. Industrial Management, 
August, 1923, pp. 101-103. 


The question of costs is a primary one 
in any serious survey of the value of 
foremen training. The conclusions of this 
discussion are: “that foremen training can 
be secured with only a moderate outlay and 
without making serious drain on the time 
and energies of the personnel, that the 
foremen themselves can be interested in 
sharing the training expense with the com- 
pany and that a training thus co-operatively 
financed is likely to get real support from 
the foremen and claim their interest and 
fire their ambitions.” It is such results 
as these that justify the cost of sound 
foremen training many times over. 


House-Organ Humor. By C. T. Hub- 
bard. The Blue Pencil, Midsummer Is- 
sue, 1923, p. 6. 


The introduction of levity in house or- 
gans has been a much discussed subject. 
The writer of this article believes that 
“House Organ Humor is a priceless power 
which is thrust upon some, acquired by 
others and born in a few but, if it is your 
ambition to see your house organ the most 
popular one from coast to coast, all you 
have to do is to make it the best ‘smile 
capturer’ and the trick is done.” 

Does Foreman Training Really Pay? 

By John Calder. Factory, August, 

1923, pp. 167-169. 

This is a summary of the answers to 
this question given by the managements of 
23 industrial plants. Practically all agree 
that there is value in foremen training 
and find the results beneficial in many dif- 
ferent respects. 


Training Program for Factory Fore- 
men. By J. K. Novins. The Dodge 
Idea, July, 1923, p. 16-17. 


This is the story of a foreman whose 
shortcomings resulted in his downfall. 
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658.46 Labor Relations: Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts 
Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation 
Employee Representation 


Code of Relations Between Management 
and Employees. By John F. Tinsley. 
Industry, July 28, 1923, pp. 1-3. 


This is a discussion of the third clause 
of the code recently adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. This reads as fol- 
lows: “Recognize the importance of main- 
taining good working conditions.” Ad- 
vantages of such work is divided into 
three groups—those referring to the 
worker’s financial, physical and mental 
well-being. 


Code of Relations Between Management 
and Employees. By Howell Cheney. 
Industry, August 4, 1923, pp. 1-4. 

This is the fourth in the series of articles 
on the code of relations between manage- 
ment and employees recently adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. This 
section of the code reads, “Recognize the 
constant consideration of the health of 
the worker as an important factor in the 
production program. 


Code of Relations Between Management 
and Employees. By David S. Beyer, 
Industry, August 11, 1923, pp. 1-3. 

This is a discussion of the fourth sec- 
tion of the code of relations drawn up 
by a committee of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. This article dis- 
cusses the section which reads, “Recognize 
the constant consideration of the safety 
of the worker as an important factor in the 
production program.” 


Code of Relations Between Manage- 
ment and Employees. By Henry P. 
Kendall. Industry, August 18, 1923, pp. 
5-6. 

This is a discussion of the fifth section 
of the code of relations appearing in this 
magazine which section reads, “Use every 
effort to justly evaluate and recognize the 


services of each individual to the end 
that wages may be based on the demands 
of the job and the skill, effort and ac. 
complishment of the individual.” 


Code of Relations Between Management 
and Employees. By Henry S. Denni- 
son. Industry, August 25, 1923, pp, 
4-5. 

This is the sixth of the series of articles 
appearing in this publication. This section 
of the code reads, “Recognize the impor- 
tance of correlating production and dis- 
tribution so that in the greatest measure 
possible security and continuity of employ- 
ment may be assured the worker.” 


Women in the German Trade Union 
Movement. By Gertrud Hanna. In- 
ternational Labour Review, July, 1923, 
pp. 21-37. 

Trade unionism among women in Ger- 
many, though hampered in its early days 
by restrictions on the right of association, 
has progressed steadily since the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and since 
the war has undergone a very marked de- 
velopment. Women now form more than 
twenty percent of the membership of the 
“free” trade unions and a similar propor- 
tion in the other trade union organizations, 
As a rule, women belong to the same 
unions as men and, there are few unions 
either consisting solely of women or with- 
out women members. The trade unions 


make great efforts to cater for the special 
needs and interests of their. women mem- 
bers. 


Concerning Employee Representation. 
Railway Age, August 18, 1923, p. 279. 


This is a brief statement arguing that 
employee representation, to be successful, 
must be inspired and coupled with the 
right sort of spirit rather than emphasiz- 
ing the fact that methods and practices 
alone have made them successful. 
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REVIEWS AND 


The Introduction and Development of 
Works Committee in the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. By Frank- 
lyn Meine. The University Journal of 
Business, August, 1923, pp 406-431. 

The material in this article is divided 
into two parts—the beginnings and early 
development of the works committee from 
July 2, 1919, to January 1, 1920, and the 
growth of the works committee, January 
1, 1920, to January 1, 1921, its problems 
and procedure. 


Twelve-Hour Steel Workers Tell Their 
Side of Change. By Rose C. Feld. 
New York Times, July 29, 1923. 

This study is the result of a trip through 


658.8 
658.81 Organization of Department 


How Fuller Brush Company Speeds 
Sales Department Routine. By R. S. 
Mason. Sales Management, August, 
1923, pp. 990-992. 

This company has found that the de- 
centralization of sales department detail 
work and the liberal application of machine 
accounting methods prevents possible delay 
in handling salesmen’s accounts. As the 
policy of the home office is to serve the 
field force when service is needed, the home 
office force is selected and trained to this 
end. 


Selling in Difficult Markets. By Harry 
M. Hitchcock. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
August, 1923, pp. 17-18. 

This article tells how several large com- 
panies, with years of experience in selling 
in difficult markets, have overcome the 
obstacles in their paths. How to break 
into these markets, what kind of advertis- 
ing is needed, what the obstacles are and 
how they are explained and the work of a 
number of big manufacturers is inter- 
preted. 
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several of the mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation and other large steel 
producers. The principle observation made 
was that the workers objected to the reduc- 
tion in pay which would come with the 
shorter working day. 


The Check-off or No Anthracite. A 
statement issued by the General Policies 
Committee of Anthracite Operators, 
Philadelphia. 

This is a statement of the position of the 
operators in the controversy over the check- 
off. The theme of this statement is that 
the United Mine Workers of America 
refuse the operators’ offer to arbitrate any 
and all issues. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Making the Salesman’s Call Reports 
Productive. By Henry Burwen. Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly, August, 1923, pp. 60- 
67. 

A very efficient system of salesman’s 
reports which can be adapted to almost 
any kind of business is that used by some 
of the Burroughs adding machine agencies 
which is called the Town Sheet system. 
This article describes how this system 
operates. 


What’s the Best Way to Pay Retail 
Salesmen’s Automobile Allowances? 
Sales Management, August, 1923, p. 948. 
An investigation of plans in use by 

nearly one hundred concerns shows that the 
old method of salesmen reporting actual 
expenses is giving way to the more mod- 
ern plan of mileage or monthly allowances. 
A number of concerns who formerly re- 
quired the salesmen to report individual 
items of expense such as gas, oil, repairs, 
tires, tubes, garage rent, etc., have aban- 
doned this plan in favor of mileage al- 
lowances. 
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Building Mental Efficiency by Physical 
Exercise. By Roy Alden. Sales Man- 
agement, August, 1923, pp. 1011-1012. 
The sales organization of Harold L. Ar- 

nold, Los Angeles distributor of Hudson 
and Essex cars, keeps on its toes by en- 
acting “The Daily Dozen” regularly on 
the roof of their building. Professional 
physical directors appear before members 
of the organization and put them through 
the paces. 


How We Help Our Men Sell Three 
Times As Much. By R. B. Stout. 
Sales Management, August, 1923, pp. 
943-944. 

Sales were doubled and tripled when 
the president of the Chicago Portrait 
Company left his swivel chair and rang 
doorbells with his salesmen. This man 
describes in this article the sales practice 
which he follows. 


Twelve Ways to Secure Greater Value 
from Salesmen’s Expenses. By J. J. 
Witherspoon. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
August, 1923, pp. 21-22. 

In connection with salesmen’s expenses, 


658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, 


A Letter Which Really Introduces a 
New Salesman. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
August, 1923, p. 78. 

The Oakley Chemical Company of New 
York gives its salesmen a rather extra- 
ordinary training before they go into the 
field and, when a new man makes the 
plunge, the company introduces him, by 
means of a letter with his photograph in 
the corner, to every posible customer be- 
fore he starts. 


Getting Maximum Effectiveness from 
Sales Letters. By Paul Olsen. Lefax, 
August, 1923, pp. 25-28. 

The writer believes that a psychologi- 
cally-prepared letter can influence the pros- 


pect to buy. The various features of a - 


well-prepared sales letter are enumerated 
and discussed. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


the problem is not so much a matter of 
saving as it is the securing of the greateg 
dividends from the investment. There are 
six major factors which each sales map. 
ager must admit, consider and rightly 
value if the investment is to be protected 
and the dividends to be pleasing. These 
are enumerated as: proper division of ter. 
ritories, routing of senior salesmen, yg 
of junior salesmen, employment of city 
salesmen, establishing the right “geographi- 
cal headquarters” for salesman and pre. 
paring the field in advance of the sales. 
man. 


Making Pictures of Sales Facts. By R, 
A. Picard. Sales Management, August, 
1923, pp. 951-952. 

The writer of this article disapproves 
mulling over long columns of figures which 
contain information that the sales execy- 
tive must study if the sales organization 
is to run at a profit. The use of charts 
for simplifying and clarifying all sales 
statistics is worth cultivating. Illustra 
tions of charts which have been success- 
fully used are included in this article. 


House Organs, Advertising 


When Retail Salesmen Visit Prospects, 
Printers, Ink Monthly, August, 1923, p. 
56. 

To get the attention of the housewife, 
the Gainaday Electric Company has de- 
signed a portfolio resembling a photo- 
graph album. This contains the mechani- 
cal specifications of all the appliances 
which the company sells. Thus the sales- 
man has the technical information right 
at his finger-tips. 


The Letters That Bring Us 75% of Our 


Customers. By James B. Thorsen. 

System, August, 1923, pp. 179-182. 

An insurance agency suggests how it has 
built up its list of clients by attractive let- 
ters and correspondence. Sample letters 
used are given in this article. 
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Making the Salesman a Part of the 
Executive Council. By Roy Dickinson. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, August, 1923, pp. 


41-42. 

B. J. Williams, sales manager, tells how 
the Paraffine Company, Inc., develops its 
men to develop the business. In this com- 
pany, the men themselves make and are 
the sales policy and situations which arise 
within the sales department are handled 
not as a one-man proposition handed down 
from above but co-operatively and with the 
realization that the individual members of 
the staff are the company and the com- 


pany’s policy. 


National Cash Register Holds Outdoor 
Sales School. Sales Management, 
August, 1923, pp. 995-996. 


This company is conducting a novel out- 
door sales school for beginners in its sel- 
ing force. On a hill within ten minutes 
walking distance of the company’s main 
factory and general offices, a complete 
canvas academy has been constructed with 
classroom tents and 110 sleeping tents. 


658.89 Salesmanship: 


Questions—Are They the Salesman’s 
Best Entering Wedge? By C. C. 
Casey. Printers’ Ink Monthly, August, 
1923, p. 29. 


The best salesman is the one who uses 
the most salesmanship while seeming to 
use the least salesmanship. That is why 
a little question often sells more goods 
than a big argument. F. H. Davis, super- 
intendent of agents for one of the big in- 
surance companies, tells a story about him- 
self which illustrates this point. 


What Does the Boss Think of You? 
By David H. Colcord. Sales Manage- 
ment, August, 1923, pp. 960-970. 

When employees begin to think more 
about what the boss thinks about them 
than they do of an opportunity to do 
something worth while in this world, they 
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658.86 Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


Teaching Salesmen the House Policy. 
By Carlos Reece. Sales Management, 
August, 1923, p. 1013. 


The International Shoe Company has a 
house organization which is known as the 
“Progressive Club.” It consists of the 
different department heads and their im- 
mediate associates. The purpose of each 
meeting is to disseminate information 
among the various departments. 


Training Schools That Create New 
Prospects. Sales Management, August, 
1923, p. 942. 

Iglehart Brothers of Evansville, In- 
diana, are using a novel plan for creating 
users of their cake flour. They offer a 
course of training in cake-making for 
which a fee of five dollars is charged. 

Library Bureau conducts a school of 
filing known as the American Institute of 
Filing. 

Both these plans are successful in that 
they train individuals for use of their 
products in the organizations of prospects. 


are destined for mediocrity. The writer 
believes that the man who is working for 
some one rather than for something is 
passing up the only permanent satisfaction 
that the business world offers—the joy 
that comes with doing a piece of creative 
work that is worth while in the world. 


How Six Stores Swell Net Profits. 
System, August, 1923, pp. 154-155. 


Six methods of increasing profits are 
discussed in this article. These are, “It 
pays us to encourage employees to chat 
with customers,” “Combining utility and 
service in an attractive way,” “Stunts 
that increase sales” and “How we con- 
ducted business when our store burned 


down.” 
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